some of the oldest forests in Finland. Gigantic fir trees
heavily covered with snow lined the road, and as far as one
could see into the forest on both sides was a magnificent
picture of light and shade, the deep black shadows of the
trees alternating with brilliant patches of moonlight. The
beauty of the scene was breath-taking, but at the same time
terrifying, and I could well understand the Russian
soldiers* horror of forest fighting. For from their point of
view every tree* every shadow, is a potential enemy.

Finally, we reached the headquarters of this particular
sector. And there to my delight I found that the com-
mander was an old friend, Colonel Svensson, whom I had
first met about six weeks ago in Karelia. As we sat talking
about one thing and another, he told me this story. A
Swedish friend of his had given him a very fine rifle, and
he decided to award it as a prize to the man in his command
who had killed the most Russians. The prize went to
Corporal Simo Hayha, who had been a farmer and a
champion shot before the war, I saw a copy of the certi-
ficate which had accompanied the prize, and it said that
this man had so far accounted for 219 of the enemy with
his rifle for certain, and further he estimated 220 others
with sub-machine guns; but of the latter figure he had
modestly said that he couldn't be absolutely sure!

Colonel Svensson said that the Soviet aeroplanes had
been dropping bombs rather uncomfortably close to him
until he'd found a way to put a stop to it. And he took me
out and showed me an anti-aircraft gun which was
mounted in a bomb crater.

* You see, they do everything for us, these Russians/ he
explained, * They dig our gun pit and they even supply us
with the gun; I don't know what we'd do without them/*
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